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THIRTEENTH CENTURY ALTAR ANGELS 


EIMs Cathedral might perhaps be termed the fountain- 
head of angels, for not only are the famous smiling angels 
of the west facade renowned in our day, but they had 

already exercised considerable influence in their own. The 
Cathedral was literally decked out with angels which appeared 
atop the buttresses of the nave and transepts, around the ex- 
terior of the apsidal chapels, and over the western doorway. [he 
majority of these works were carried out between about 1260 
and 1270 and followed, with varying degrees of understanding, 
the precepts set forth by the master of the two smiling angels 
of the facade, who had probably finished his work before 1260. 

The two famous angels of the west facade codified a new series 
of concepts which had grown out of earlier works, like the smil- 
ing angels of the voussoirs of the St. Etienne doorway of Notre 
Dame in Paris, completed sometime after 1256. They have 
small elegant heads on long necks, and short curly hair, bound 
with a ribbon. Their bodies are tall and thin with the weight 
carried on one foot, giving a slight swing to the hips. Falling in 
clear natural folds, the drapery is quite unlike the stiff sim- 
plicity of the robes of the Amiens figures of 1230 or the exag- 
gerated folds of the prophets of the Sainte Chapelle, done a few 
years later. It is no wonder that they exerted an influence in 
their own time, which is first noticeable in the angel figures 
along the sides of the nave of Reims itself. The architect, Vil- 
lard d’ Honnecourt, had been impressed by the angel decoration 
and made several sketches of the apsidal chapels with notes to 
the effect that he hoped the apse of Cambrai, which he had ap- 
parently designed, would look as well. It is interesting that in 
his typically mid-thirteenth century classical outlook, Villard 
drew the draped angel figures as nudes, which he never bothered 
to clothe, as the sketches were only for his own information. The 
traits of the smiling Reims angels were also repeated within a 
few years in the Last Judgement tympanum at Bourges, in the 
two candle-bearing angels on the facade of St. Martin at Laon, 
and in the ivory diptychs produced in the ateliers of Paris. The 
courtly smile and narrow eyes recur in the angels on the choir 
screen of Strasbourg Cathedral, toward the end of the thirteenth 


century, and were still being reproduced up the Rhine at Fret 
burg in the early fourteenth century in the angels of the Holy 
(srave. 

Phere are a number of reflections of the majestic stone angels 
in lesser materials and at a smaller scale. Two ot these recently 
came to The Art Museum, through the generosity of Mr. C. O. 
von Kienbusch, ‘06, for the C. O. von Kienbusch, |r., Memorial 
Collection. They are a pair of oak angels of the late 13th century 
just 67 cm. tall (Figure 1 and Cover). They are now natural 
wood color, having had all their paint removed. Deep slots in 
their backs show where their wings were originally inset. Theiu 
hands and lower arms, having been broken away, were at some 
time replaced with more modern ones, as the drilled holes in 
the trimmed stubs reveal. Their history can be traced back only 
to the collection of the Baron Arthur Schickler at Martinvaast 
Castle, Cherbourg, which was dispersed in this century, and 
their original provenance is unknown. 

In 1930 Marcel Aubert published a group of five pairs and 
three single wooden angels in which he included the Princeton 
pair.' All of these angels share the same stylistic features and 
were attributed to ateliers of Reims. While all are of a very high 
quality, the angels of the group exhibit a considerable variation 
in details. The two figures at Princeton are a bit more tightly 
handled than most of the others. The faces show less modelling, 
and the hair is treated as a mass, incised with linear swirls. The 
closest relatives among those published by Aubert is a pair of 
angels which passed through the collections of Martin Le Roy 
and the Marquet de Vasselot and is now in the Musée des Arts 
Decoratifs. The hair treatment and general features of the dra- 
pery are extremely close, yet there are variations in the propor- 
tions of heads and necks and in the facial expressions. One of the 
angels in the Musée des Arts Decoratifs retains a reminiscence 
of the Reims smile, while the other wears a more serious expres- 
sion, as do both the Princeton works. 

The best known angels are those at the church of Humbert 
in the Pas de Calais, which are the only ones to have survived 

1 Marcel Aubert, “Une nouvelle statue d'ange de la fin du XIIle siecle au Musée 
du Louvre,” Monuments Pitot, 1930, pp. 


Ihe Princeton statues are listed in the Museum's inventory under the numbers 
54-46 and 54-47. The photograph for Figure 1 and the cover was made by Reuben 
Goldberg of Philadelphia. 


Fig. 1. Pair of Angels at Princeton. 
Fig. 2 (right). Pair of Angels in the Fglise 
de Humbert, Pas de Calais. 
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with wings. The wings, however, are not original and appear to 
be replacements of the seventeenth or eighteenth century, but 
they do give an astonishing HMPpPression ot the original concep 
tion of such angels (Fieure 2). One has to visualize also an ob 
ject held in the hands which might have been a candlestick, a 
censer, or an instrument of the Passion, any one of which makes 
a considerable difference in the sculptural composition. 

Phe Humbert angels are considerably larger than the Prince 
ton pair, being g5 cm. tall. Though they are intimately related 
to the two angels of the west tacade of Reims, their features and 
the folds of their drapery have been soltened to enhance then 
beauty. Both the difference in materials and a time interval ol 
twenty years or so undoubtedly contribute to this idealization 
of the prototype. There is a second pair of angels, so close in all 
details to the Humbert examples that they might come from the 
same shop. They are somewhat smaller (743 cm.) and are now in 
the Cloisters Collection, having come trom the Octave and 
Joseph Homberg Collections (Figure 4). The other angels 
mentioned by Aubert all vary somewhat both trom the elegant 
Humbert and Cloisters angels and from the simpler Princeton 
and Roy-Vasselot types. They include the Sachs and Jeuniette 
angels in the Louvre (mos. 141 and 142), an angel holding a 
candle in the Louvre (no. 14%), a single angel in the Berlin Mu 
scum and its mate in the Musée des Arts Decoratifs. 

Phe attribution of this entire group of angel figures to Reims 
has never been questioned, Yet there is some very interesting evi 
dence which hints that this may not be the case. Of the known 
angels, there is, for one thing, a wide range of provenance. The 
pair which is divided between Berlin and the Musée des 
Arts Decoratils, for instance, was found in the Valley of the 
Oise River. One comes trom St. Germer and the other from 
Clermont de Oise. The Humbert angels still stand in a tiny 
church in the Pas de Calais, while the candle-bearing angel in 
the Louvre is recorded as coming from Savoy, a provenance re- 
jected by the Louvre catalogue in favor of the Reims attribu 
tion.” Since Aubert wrote, a fine Reimsian angel, which comes 


2 James J. Rorimer, “lwo Gothic Angels for the Cloisters.” Metropolitan Mu 


seum of Art Bulletin, X1, 4° (Dec.. 1952), pp. 


Marcel Aubert. Musee du Louvre, De scription raisonné des s« ulptures (movy- 
en age), Paris, 1950, Pp. 104, MO. 143 
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Fig. 3. Angel in the Cloisters Collection, 
Ihe Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


from Abbeville in Picardy, was purchased by the Lyons Mu- 
seum.* Another Picard example has entered the collection of the 


Diocesan Museum in Arvas.° This last angel has the narrow eyes 
with deep pockets beneath them, typical of the Reims group, 
and the button chin and plump cheeks. The smile, however, is 
not as exaggerated and recalls the facial expression of one of 
the Roy-Vasselot angels which are the nearest relatives of the 
Princeton pair. The Arras angel has a feature unique in the 
group, which is a small cap perched on top of his head. While 
this is a rarity among angels, it can be found earlier in the 


* René Jullian, Musée de Lyon, La Sculpture, Lyon, 1945. pp. 46-47. plate XVII. 
J]. Lestocquoy, Beaux Arts, November 6, 1936, p. 2 (ilb). 
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Miégeville portal at Toulouse. Whether it has an iconographic 
twist or is merely a local fancy remains to be demonstrated. 

It is well known that in thirteenth century France many types 
of goods were purchased through travelling merchants, but 
there is no indication that wooden angels were produced at any 
one center and disbursed by middlemen. On the contrary, in 
the very accounts of the minor nobility and the ecclesiastical 
records which attest a heavy traffic in objets d'art, there is evi 
dence that the majority of wooden angels were made locally. For 
instance, the four angels made for the Chartreuse of Gosnay in 
132g were ordered from the local painter, Roussel de Harma.- 
ville, while a set of six for the chapel at the Chateau of Hesdin 
were carved there by Jehan de Brekessent.* The latter must have 
been a sculptor of some talent, as he was later to do work on the 
tomb of the Duke of Burgundy.’ A second set of angels was or- 
dered for Hesdin in 1301 to be used in the oratory of the Count. 
ess of Artois from the “coutel” of the carver Guisson.* This 
same Guisson also carved the Crucifixion and statues of the 
Virgin and St. Louis for the chateau, and was often employed to 
fashion the figures of the clownish machines of Hesdin that 
spouted water and struck the unwary guests. Another group of 
wooden angels, set on corbels in the Market Chapel at Tournai, 
were the products of the marble cutter, Jean Tuscap, in 1395.” 

The most interesting case for both the spread of the Reims 
angel style and the local production of wooden figures is found 
in a single angel in Germany. This lovely figure, in the Landes- 
museum in Darmstadt, comes from the Schlosskapelle at Ehren- 
burg on the Moselle, where it was in sifu until 1689."" It has all 
the salient features of the Reims figures, the body-swing, and tall 
proportions, the elegant small face with deep pockets under the 
eyes, and the curly hair, yet all have been exaggerated in a dis- 
tinctlhy German manner. 

* Ghanoine Dehaisnes, Documents et extraits divers concernant Uhistoire de 
Vart dans la Flandre, UV Artois, et le Hainaut avant le XVe siecle, Lille, 1886, p. 
278 and p. 108. 

*Thid., pp. 208 and 209. 


‘Ibid., p. 121, and for other works, pp. toz-111, 120, 150, 152, 158, 167, 169, 


174. 
Ibid., p. 128. 
10 Hans Feldbusch, Madonnen, Engel, Heilige, Darmstadt, 1952, plate 1. 
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In the face of such evidence, it is indeed difficult to accept the 
attribution of the entire group of wooden angels to Reims work- 
shops. It would appear that the angels of unknown origin, like 
the pair at Princeton, could have been made almost anywhere 
in France in the closing years of the thirteenth century. With 
the exception of the Louvre angel from Savoy, all the traceable 
pieces come from regions north of Paris (the Valley of the Oise, 
Picardy, and Artois), and it is in that area, close to the stylistic 
fountainhead of Reims and where there was always a large pro- 
duction of wood sculpture, that one would favor an origin for 
the examples with no known provenance. 

The archives of the north French provinces are replete with 
references to wooden angels, of which those at Hesdin, the 
Chartreuse de Gosnay, and the Tournai market chapel have al 
ready been mentioned. In the household records of the Count 
of Artois for 1324, there is an entry for painting the four angels 
of the chapel at the Chateau of Bapaume, and we find two ac 
counts for refurbishing the wooden angels of Cambrai Cathe 
dral.'' Other carved angels were at St. Omer in the churches ol 
Notre Dame and St. Claire and in St. Quen at Rouen."* 

In other regions, and particularly in the larger cathedrals, 
bronze was the favored material for angel statues related to the 
altars. A set was noticed at Chartres by Mauleon in 1718, and 
others are recorded at Amiens, Rouen, Bourges, Sens, Albi and 
in a dozen smaller churches.’* Marble was used for the angels 
of Narbonne, and a fine marble example holding a candlestick 
was formerly in the L. Goldschmidt Collection in Paris.'* At 
Reims itself there is a record of angels around the altar, but 
these precious examples in the coronation church of the kings 
of France were of gilded silver and stood on silver columns.' 


11 Dehaisnes, op. cit., pp. 229, 258, 653 
( Enlart. Manuel d'archéologt francais, Il, Paris, 1920, p. S49; Dehaisnes, 
op. cit., p. 264; Viollet le Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné de larchitecture francaise, 
Il, Paris, 1875. p. 27. 
Ibid., pp. 26, 53; Didron, Annales archcologiques, gq, 1849, p. Qi; Joseph 
Braun. Der Christliche Altar, I, Munich, 1924. PP. 145-147 
14 Braun, op. cit., p. 147; Vitry & Briere, Documents de sculpture francaise du 


moyen age, Paris, 1904, pl. LAXXNXIV, 2 


Pr. Tarbé, Trésors des églises de Reims, Reims, 1843, p. 48 (inventory of 


1669). 
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In all the entries, there is the association of columns with the 
angel figures. At Hesdin in 1299, for instance, the account is 
“Por paindre les angelos de le capele, le coulombes qui les sous 
tiennent, la table derriere lautel, (et) le crucifiement™” and at 
Cambrai Cathedral for “columbis et angelis.”” The columns are 
generally of the same material as the angels, and while no 
wooden columns associated with angel figures have been pre 
served, there is a pair of bronze columns in the Louvre sur 
mounted by a pair of kneeling angels with candlesticks. These 
are Flemish and date from the fifteenth century, but they illus 
trate the scale and correct association.'® 

There are a number of miniatures and panels, largely from 
the fifteenth century, which show us how the angels and col 
umns were disposed about an altar. There seemed to be little 
or no local variation, were it in Bruges or Paris. Instead of the 
architectural baldachino, or ciborium, which both covered and 
enclosed the altars of Italian churches, the altars of many French, 
Flemish, and German parishes were flanked by four or six col 
ummns, joined at the top by horizontal rods from which curtains 
were hung to enclose the sides of the altars. The angels with 
their upsurging wings stood on the columns, holding eithe1 
candlesticks or the instruments of the Passion in their hands. 
The flanking curtains, together with the carved or painted altar 
piece which rose at the back of the altar, completely enclosed the 
altar except from the west where the priest stood to celebrate 
the service and where the eyes of the faithful could penetrate 
to the altar. Durandus, writing on the symbolism of the altar 
in the thirteenth century, remarked that the side curtains de- 
noted the Law, and that they stemmed from a passage in Exodus 
where ‘Moses put a veil over his face, for the Children of Israel] 
could not sustain the brightness of his countenance.”’'’ Of the 
many illustrations of a curtained altar with angel columns, one 
of the finest and least known is in the Marriage of St. Godelieve 
by the Master of St. Godelieve in the Metropolitan Museum, a 
picture painted in Bruges about 1470 (Figure 4). The angels, 


16 Musée du Louvre, Catalogue des bronzes et cuivres, Paris, 1qo4, p. 18, nos 
12 and 19. 
17 Exodus XXNIV, 93, and William Durandus, The Symbolism of the Christian 


Church and Church Ornaments, trans. Neal and Webb, London, 1849. p. 73 
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Fig. 4. “The Marriage of St. Godelieve,” 
by The Master of St. Godelieve; The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Kennedy Fund, 1912). 
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in this instance, appear to be of gilt bronze, and the two in the 
foreground swing censers, while those on the rear columns hold 
candlesticks. The columns are also indicated as bronze and sup- 
port iron rods with gray, unornamented curtains hung from 
iron rings. Set upon the altar is a gilt altarpiece with a Cruct- 
fixion and saints surmounted by a polychromed Virgin and 
Child, above which is a gray cloth canopy, hung from the ceiling. 

In the Trés Riches Heures of Chantilly, Jean Colombe shows 
the same arrangement in a small side chapel (f. 86v), and a 
similar conception is rendered in a tall Gothic choir in the 
Hours of Charles le Téméraire by the Master of Mary of Bur- 
gundy.'* Fouquet gives a charming glimpse into the Sainte Cha- 
pelle, painted between 1452-1460 in the Annunciation Minia- 
ture of the Hours of Etienne Chevalier, where the altar ts 
framed by angel columns.'® The angels at St. Denis were of gilt 
bronze, or perhaps gold, and are shown in the panel of the Mass 
of St. Gregory by the Maitre de St. Gilles in the National Gal. 
lery of London. 

The angels of the Cathedral of Arras are recorded in a large 
sixteenth century oil panel, now preserved in the Arras Museum. 
This panel has been most widely published alter a redrawing 
by Garnerey for Didron in 1849, and was used by Viollet le 
Duc and others for the reconstruction of thirteenth century al- 
tars.°” The columns at Arras, we know from a fourteenth cen- 
tury account, were of silver, like those of Reims, but were in this 
case crowned by gilt-bronze angels.*' In 1475, Louis XI gave ad- 
ditional silver columns to the Cathedral of Arras, perhaps to 
increase the number or to replace earlier ones.*? The angels 
appear tall and thinly proportioned with wings rising high 
above their heads. They hold the Instruments of the Passion in 
their hands, and stand facing west toward the congregation. 

1S Paul Durrieu, Les Trés Riches Heures de Jean de France. Duc de Berry, 
Paris, 1go4, pl. XLV; Otto Picht, The Master of Mary of Burgundy, London, 
1947. fig. 12 

1° Paul Wescher, Jean Fouquet, Basel, 1945. fig. 2. 

*° Didron, op. cit., frontispiece; Viollet le Duc, op. cit., p. 28; and for a photo 


graph of the painting, |. Lestocquoy, “Le role des artistes tournaisiens 4 Arras 
all XVe Sic le,” Rei ue he lee darchéologt el histoire de Tart. 7, p 


i Braun, op. cit., p 1). 


22 Enlart, op. cil., p. S49 


The columns are usually shown unornamented in miniatures 
and terminate in a foliate on simple capital, as shown by the 
Masters of St. Gilles and St. Godelieve. The columns at Bapau- 
me were of gilt silver, diapered with the arms of Artois, and 
those in the church of the Clarisses at St. Omer were specified 
as being gilt between capital and base, while the new parts 
should be sufhciently covered with the arms of Monsieur d Ar- 
tois and the base and new parts gilt. At Amiens the bronze col- 
ummns were far richer, their shafts ornamented with statuettes 
of saints.2* One set of columns shown in a Flemish book of 
Hours is apparently bronze and exhibits a variety of forms in- 
cluding square, round, and spirally striated columns.** 

Phough the curtains which depend trom the angel columns 
are white in most of the representations, accounts and wills 
mention a number of gaily colored and decorated hangings 
that were used at the sides of altars. Durandus discusses the sea- 
sonal use of the liturgical colors, of course, but in the inventory 
of the Count of Hainaut one item mentions the ordinary cur- 
tains of “blankes ouvrées pour cascun jour.’ ** There were also 
some with the arms of Luxemboure and Holland, and other sets 
striped with green and red, and with blue, white, and yellow. 
In 1361, Jeanne de Bretagne, dame de Cassel, willed a set of 
blue-green curtains, strewn with gilt stars, and a matching cloth 
for covering the lectern to the church of the Jacobins in Or- 
leans.** Gaily patterned curtains are depicted in a French minia- 
ture of 1418 recalling those at St. Omer which were painted by 
Clay le Crokemaire with varicolored feather patterns.“ It may 
be imagined that on festive occasions, such as a marriage or spe- 
cial saints day, the altarpiece was opened, the altar hung with 
an antependium, and the richest of the curtains in the church 
treasury were hung trom the angel columns. 

In their original state, the wooden angels were all apparently 
polychromed and repainted many times. The Princeton angels 
would have been no exception. Those at Notre Dame de St. 
Omer were repainted for special occasions five times between 


28 Viollet le Duc, of. cit.. p. 53 
24 Percy Dearmer, Fifty Pictures of Gothic Altars, London, 1910, pl. NNNVITI 
25 Dehaisnes, op. cit., p. 108. 


26 Thid., p. 420. 


27 Ibid., p. 264. 
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1422 and 1539, and those at Cambrai in 1318 and again in 
1387. A fine pair of angels from the George Grey Barnard 
Collection, now at the Cloisters, retain their original colors. 
They are generally Reimsian in style, though somewhat heavier 
in proportion and probably date from the early years of the four- 
teenth century. The flesh tones are largely intact, the mantles 
are green with red linings, and the tunics gilded. The Arras 
Museum example has a red tunic, a blue mantle, and a green 
cap. Those at St. Claire in St. Omer were painted with “fin or 
et couleur” as they stood on columns with gilt bases painted 
with the arms of the Count of Artois. 

As is well known, painters were the decorators of sculpture 
in the Middle Ages. Roger van der Weyden painted a stone 
relief in the Church of the Minorites at Tournai, and the painter 
Jean Malouel, a varlet de chambre of the Duc of Burgundy, 
decorated with oil paint the Moses Well at the Chartreuse de 
Champmol, carved by Claus Sluter. The columns and angels at 
the Chateau of Bapaume were painted by Jehan de Laigni 
(Lagny) who was specially brought from St. Quentin for the 
work in 1324. Those at Cambrai were painted by Magistro 
Johanni Pays in 1387 and by Johanni de Silvanecto, Pictori, in 
1318. In one case where it is possible to compare prices, the 
painter Pumeles was paid XVII livres for decorating the angels 
at Hesdin, while the sculptor, Jehan de Brekessent, was paid 
only XII livres for carving them! 

As they stood in their glittering colors on top of the columns, 
the angels held either candlesticks, to give a halo of light around 
the altar, or the symbols of Christ's Passion. Only a few have 
survived with their hands, and only one related example still 
holds an attribute of the Passion. It is the small, early fourteenth 
century angel in the A. B. Martin Collection, which is ex- 
hibited at the Metropolitan Museum, who holds the three nails 
in his cloaked hand. One of the Barnard-Cloisters pair still re- 
tains his candlestick as does the Louvre example from Savoy, 
but with the others it is difficult to tell what they originally 
held. In the case of the Homberg-Cloisters angels, the problem 
is relatively simple, for it is clear from the raised position of 
the left arm, that one of the angels held a long object. This 


28 Enlart, op. cit., p. 849; Dehaisnes, op. cit., pp. 229, 653. 
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could not have been a candlestick but must either have been 
the Cross or the Lance, while his companion with hands close 
together, held a smaller object, perhaps the Crown of Thorns, 
the Nails, or the Veronica. As both Princeton angels have hands 
placed close together, they could have held either Passion-sym- 
bols or candlesticks. 

The paintings of the period show both candle- and Instru- 
ment-bearing types in about equal proportion. At Arras the six 
angels bore the Instruments, which incidentally were somewhat 
altered in Garnerey’s drawing, and so did those shown by the 
Master of Mary of Burgundy and an anonymous Flemish artist 
in a manuscript in the British Museum (Add. 35313).°° Exam- 
ples holding candlesticks can be found in a Flemish Book of 
Hours in the British Museum (Add. 17026, f. 38) and a French 
manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale,*’ as well as in the 
miniatures by Fouquet and Colombe mentioned above. Stephan 
Lochner painted three angel-candlesticks above an altar in his 
Presentation in the Temple in the Darmstadt Museum, and in 
the exhumation of St. Hubert by a follower of Roger van der 
Weyden the altar has four columns supporting angels with can- 
dles.*' 

In 1718 when Mauléon made his trip through France record- 
ing the treasures of the churches, many sets of angels were still 
in use on their columns around the altars. Most of these must 
have been early sets which had been many times refurbished 
and repainted, and it has generally been assumed that those in 
the Arras painting dated from the late thirteenth century. Of 
the early wooden angels, only those at Humbert remain today 
in an ecclesiastical setting. In some places the tradition changed 
in the later middle ages and the angels were reduced in numbet 
to two. A fine example may be seen in the church at Schwerte 
in Westphalia where two fifteenth century wooden examples 
still stand im situ on their richly carved columns.*? The late 

2 Dearmer, loc. 4o 
80 Tbid., pl. XLIL; Joseph Braun, Die Liturgischen Paramente, Freiburg, 1924, 
fig. 176 

Otto Forster, Stefan Lochner, Frankfurt, 1938, p. 24: Erwin Panofsky, Early 

Netherlandish Painting, 11, Cambridge, Mass., 1953. fig. 307 


\ Ludortl. Bau und Aunstdenkmdler Westfalen, Areis Horde, Miinster, 
pls. 22 and g2 
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middle ages could also be extremely exuberant, and in a minia- 
ture by Jean Colombe in the Trés Riches Heures de Chantilly 
(f. 158) isa greatly enriched scheme tor the altar. In a nave, vari 
ously identified as Bourges and Amiens, the simple angel-col- 
umns have been replaced with a large series of huge columns 
supporting figures of saints or Apostles, of which five can be 
seen on the right side.* 

Ihe Princeton altar-angels represent the high moment at the 
end of the thirteenth century when the princes of state and 
church in France were following the suggestion of Durandus to 
enclose the “brightness” of the altar. With columns of bronze 
or painted wood and colorful curtains they enclosed the sides 
of the altars, and atop the columns set the high-winged angels 
who held either candles to light this world or the Instruments 
of the Passion to enlighten the spirit of the beholder. 


Richard H. Randall, Jr. 


Durrieu, op. cit., pl LVIL, 158. 


A GROUP OF PAIN TINGS AND DRAWINGS BY RYDER 


He Art Museum has acquired, as the gift of Alastair B. 

Martin ‘38, four paintings and two drawings by Albert 

Pinkham Ryder. These pictures are significant additions 
to Princeton's growing collection of American art, and are of 
special interest because they reflect several different phases of 
Ryder’s artistic development. In this group, one of his best 
known works, Macbeth and the Witches (Figure 1)', stands out 
immediately; and of equal distinction is The White Horse (Fig- 
ure 3)*, although it is perhaps not as widely known as Macbeth. 
s0th have been seen trequently in Ryder exhibitions and have 
been reproduced in publications about the artist. The paint- 
ings, Evening Rest (Figure 5)* and The Poor Artist (Figure 6),° 


1! Accession Number 57-3. Height 0.25 m.; width o25 m. Oil on canvas 
mounted on oak panel. No signature visible. Ex collections: |. Harsen Rhoades; 
Duncan Phillips, Washington, D.C.; Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, 
D.C.; Alastair B. Martin. The painting was purchased sometime before igor, 
by J]. Harsen Rhoades for $1,500. The photograph for Figure 1, as well as for 
Figures g, 5-8. are by Miss E. G. C. Menzies of Princeton. 

2 Accession Number 57-9. Height o.205 m. width o254 m. Oil on canvas 
mounted on oak panel. Unsigned. Ex collections: Walter P. Fearon; N. E. Mon 
tross; C. W. Kraushaar; George |]. Dver, Norfolk, Conn.; Alastair B. Martin. 

' The first recorded exhibition of Macheth and the Witches was in December, 
qos, at the Lotos Club, N.Y. It was shown again in 1917 (Babcock Galleries), 
1928-2q (Phillips Memorial Gallery), 1930 (Museum of Modern Art), and 1994 
(Baltimore Museum of Art). It is catalogued by Frederic Fairchild Sherman, 
Albert Pinkham Ryder, New York, 1920, no. 127, illustrated opposite page 40; 
Frederic Newlin Price, Ryder, New York, 1932, no. Sg (the painting illustrated 
as no. 8g is not this one). 

The White Horse was probably shown for the first time at the Carnegie In 
stitute, Pittsburgh, in 1gog; it was included in the Ryder Memorial Exhibition, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1918 (no. ¢, illustrated). It is catalogued by Sher- 
man, op. cit., no. 78, and is illustrated by Price, op.cit.. no. 197. It has recently 
been back in Pittsburgh for exhibition; Retrospecttwe Exhibition of Paintings 
from Previous Internationals, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, December 5, 1458 
February &, 1959, no. 26 

Accession Number 57-10. Height 0.107 m.; width o.1g9 m. Oil on canvas 
mounted on oak panel. Signed lower right: A. P. Ryder. According to Mr. ¢ 
Dalesio of the Babcock Galleries, New York, this picture was obtained directly 
from the artist by Mrs. Norma A. Lindsay, a friend of one of Rvyder’'s nieces. 

Accession Number 57-11. Height 0.18 m.; width o.go05 m. Oil on canvas (re 
lined). Unsigned. Ex collections: Dr. A. T. Sanden; Mrs. Edward D. Gurney 
Great Neck, N.Y.; Alastair B. Martin. It is believed that Dr. Sanden, a friend 


and patron of Ryder, obtained the picture directly from the artist 
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Fig. 1. “Macbeth and the Witches” (Princeton). 


have remained in private collections until recently, and as a 
result have been neither published nor exhibited." 

In order to allay any disappointment that one may experience 
when viewing these pictures, it should be mentioned at the out- 
set that the original colors in at least two of them have darkened 
considerably. The problem of cracking and changes in color— 
the result of faulty technical procedures—plagued Ryder in his 
later life, much of which was spent repainting his earlier works. 
Such deterioration is pronounced in Macbeth and the Witches, 

6 According to Mr. Dalesio’s records of Evening Rest, the picture did not ap 
pear on the art market until 1956. The Poor Artist remained in the collection 


of Dr. A. ‘IT. Sanden’s daughter, Mrs. Edward D. Gurney, until 1951, when it 
came onto the art market. 
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Fig. 2. “Macbeth and the Witches” (Phillips Memorial 
Gallery, Washington, D.C.) 


which was conceived originally as a night scene: the sky has 
faded to an eerie yellow-orange, while the figures in the fore- 
ground are almost indistinguishable. Still, the main lines of the 
composition remain intact, thanks to Ryder’s dependence on 
boldly contrasting silhouettes. To a lesser degree, The Poor 
Artist has suffered from the same tading of the light areas and 
darkening of the half-tones and shadows. Although the main 
figures are still prominent, the two horses on the right have 
become lost in a murky shadow. On the positive side, The While 
Horse and Evening Rest seem to be in remarkably good condi- 
tion. The explanation for the survival of The White Horse is 
probably to be found in the fact that it was painted thinly, with- 
out an excessive quantity of oil. Evening Rest, by contrast, shows 
Ryder’s characteristic technique of building up his pictures with 
heavy mounds of pigment; although this panel is small, there is 
a pronounced effect of relief in the foliage and trunks of the 
trees. But whatever his technical procedures were in this exam- 
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Fig. «. “The White Hors Princeton) 


ple, it has retained much of the glowing, luminous quality that 
the artist sought so persistently in most of his paintings. 

Belore attempting to place these pictures in chronological 
order, it would be well to devote a few remarks here to then 
tive subyec ts 

Macheth and the Witches (Figure 1). The subject of the paint. 
ing is taken from Act 1, Scene III], of Shakespeare's play. Mac- 
beth, accompanied by Banquo (not seen here), rides toward 
Forres; on the trip they are accosted by three witches who predict 
that Macbeth will be kine: then the witches disappear. Ryder 
has chosen the moment in the drama in which Macbeth’s horse 
has been startled by the wild eyrations of the witches. His em- 
phasis here ts not on the story telling aspect of the scene, as it 
might well have been among his more conservative contem por- 
aries; instead, Ryder dwells on the mysterious, almost apocalyp- 
tic Qualities of the meeting. It is as if he wished to isolate the 
psychological and emotive impact of Macbeth’s strange encoun. 
ter with the witches, even at the expense of verisimilitude, Prob- 
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Fig. 4. “Mending the Harness” (National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C.; gift of Sam A. Lewisohn). 


ably it is for this reason that the artist did not include Banquo; 
he would have been an extraneous visual element, perhaps 
weakening the sense of loneliness of Macbeth in contrast to 
the three weird figures who contront him. The setting for the 
scene is nocturnal: at the horizon is seen a tull moon, which 
casts a dim light over the landscape. Visible in the foreground, 
in addition to the dark figures of Macbeth and the witches, is 
a broad, winding road that gradually disappears near the hori- 
zon, 

Ryder treated the same subject in two other paintings, both of 
which retain the nocturnal aspect of the Princeton picture (the 
one in the Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, D.C., is re- 
produced in Figure 2 through the courtesy of the Gallery). In 
these examples, however, the composition and figure grouping 
have been changed considerably. Of the three, our painting is 
the calmest in design; it lacks the tormented skies and rocky 
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hig. 5 Evening Rest” (Princeton) 


background of the other versions. The fact that Ryder painted 
the theme at least three times indicates that he was intrigued 
by the expressive possibilities of this dramatic incident. Sig- 
nificantly, each picture is conceived independently of the others, 
and, in each case, a different moment is selected. 

Princeton's Macbeth and the Witches was discussed in the 
first full-length article on the artist which appeared in The Cen- 
tury Illustrated Monthly Magazine, June, 1890. The following 
excerpt, written by Charles de Kay—under the pseudonym of 
Henry Eckford—can refer only to our version of the subject: 
‘A very impressive night scene with rising moon is the “Mac 
beth on Horseback Meeting Three Witches, owned in Boston. 
The Singularly bold, simple outline of the hills, between which 
an orange full moon is just about to quit the horizon, is as nota- 
ble as the deep beauty of the sky and the mystery of the dark 
heath, all the darker because the light floods a winding path 
which seems to proceed in snaky loops from the moon itself. 
Through the night a little horseman is seen. The horse has shied 
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Fig. 6. “The Poor Artist” (Princeton). 


from the path and the objects that have scared him are not 
bushes—they look almost like three bushes at first—but three 
figures in an impish dance, each with a torch above its head. 
Like many of Mr. Ryder’s low-keyed pictures, this requires on 
first acquaintance a powerful morning light; otherwise the story 
is lost and only the landscape is impressive for its serene gran- 
deur.” 

Since de Kay's article was published in 1890, this year may be 
established as the latest possible date for the picture. It is inter- 
esting to observe, too, that the writer, who knew Ryder’s work 
well, did not mention any other pictures of the same subject. 
This fact, in addition to stylistic evidence, would suggest that 
the Princeton Macbeth was executed betore the two paintings 
mentioned above. In style, as we shall point out later, these are 
more intimately related to Ryder’s post-18g0 manner, not to the 
calmer idiom of the preceding decade. 

The White Horse (Figure 3). The subject of the painting is 
a large white horse standing unattended in a stable (a pencilled 
note on the frame identifies it as a carbarn at 34th Street and 
Fourth Avenue, New York; the building actually was at 33rd 

7 Henry Eckford [pseudonym for Charles de Kay], “A Modern Colorist: Albert 
Pinkham Ryder,” The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine, XL, no. 2, June, 


1890, Pp. 257 
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Street). Ryder has suggested deep space in this interior, permit 
ting the viewer's attention to be drawn to a distant doorway 
which opens onto a street. The chief focal point, however, ts the 
horse itself, whose heavy torm dominates the toreground. Un 
like many of his later pe tures, the paint has been applied thinly 
here: in fact, it is actually possible to detect parts of the pre- 
liminary outline drawing in the lees of the horse. This indicates 
that some care was taken tn arriving at an accurate Contour, 
which, in turn, was undoubtedly determined by direct study 
from the animal. In his article of 1890, de Kay noted that “Mr. 
Ryder has worked hard studying the city horse from life.”* In 
the light of his later, more imaginative Compositions, it is usu- 
ally forgotten that Ryder in his early years often worked trom 
nature. Thus, we must envision the artist wandering about New 
York City and the surrounding countryside in the early 1870's 
searching for suitable motifs for his paintings. Whether his early 
ple tures were ¢ ompleted on the site is not known, but his sketch 
books reveal careful studies from nature which would have been 
extremely valuable as documents tor work executed in the 
studio, 

Evening Rest (Figure 5). The subject of this tiny panel is a 
saddled horse, in front of which traces of a human fieure may be 
detected. The animal stands between a pair of trees in the tore 
eround, and behind it an open held stretches to the horizon. 

The subject of a horse in a landscape was tavored by many 
nineteenth-century artists, particularly by those who had a direct 
or indirect affiliation with the Barbizon School. Earlier in the 
century, the horse had served as a velicle tor turbulent romanti 
feelings, as in the works of Geéricault and Delacroix, but with 
a greater interest in rural, pastoral nature, about 1850, the 
horse in a landscape setting came to reflect human sentiments 
of increased tranquillity, Evening Rest, more than the other 
three paintings under discussion, mirrors something of the spirit 
of the Barbizon School in its concern with the harmony of man 
and animal in nature. And the sense of mood evoked by Rydet 
in pictures such as this paved the way tor his more esoteric com 
positions, which had little connection with the physical world 
but were, in effect, distillations of pure mood. 
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Lhe Poor Artist (Figure 6). In this painting we are con- 
fronted with five figures in contemporary dress standing in a 
street, behind which, on the lett, is seen a store front: on the 
far right, farther back in space, stands a pair of horses attached 
to a wagon, above which two heads may be seen. The title of 
the painting refers to the central figure, a tall bearded man wear- 
ing a stovepipe hat and carrying a portfolio under his arm. Two 
young girls behind him peer into a store window, and before 
him stands a woman with her child. 

The exact meaning of this scene is not evident immediately. 
But there can be little doubt that Ryder is referring obliquely 
to his own artistic struggles in his treatment of this theme. The 
artist, in the picture, is isolated from the surrounding human be- 
ings by a distinct spatial cleavage and by the retreating curves 
which describe the contours of the figure groups at the left and 
right. The isolation of the artist is emphasized, too, by contrast 
to the female figures, who demonstrate close personal relation- 
ships with each other by their proximity and gestures of affec- 
tion. We are to assume, I think, that the artist who is represented 
in the picture—and Ryder himself, by implication—cannot 
share the conventional attachments of the average man; because 
of his special calling he is isolated from the normal transactions 
of society. 

The idea of the artist’s separation trom his tellow man was 
by no means new in Ryder's time. This notion had achieved 
currency earlier in the nineteenth century and, in different 
ways, was shared by painters of the Barbizon School, the Im- 
pressionists, and the Post-Impressionists. In Ryder’s case, we 
know that he rebelled against the National Academy and cared 
little for achieving popular success through his painting. He 
sold his pictures to a devoted circle of friends and collectors, but 
only late in his career was he able to capture the fancy of the 
general public. 

\s far as the present writer can determine, this theme was 
painted only once by Ryder. 

The new Princeton Ryders, as we have already indicated, 
represent several different phases of the artist’s career. But it is 
almost impossible to date them in more than a general way. 
Phe reason for this is two-fold. First, Ryder often worked on his 
pictures over a long period of time, frequently repainting works 
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that were begun as much as forty years before. In such cases, no 
single date ts applicable; nor is it possible, without the discovery 
of relevant documents, to relate specific stylistic changes to ex- 
act moments of time. Secondly, no precise chronology of Ryder’s 
painting has been established, owing to the scarcity of docu- 
ments and the fact that he rarely, if ever, dated his pictures. 
Stull, the paintings in question can be arranged tentatively in 
Ryder's oeuvre on the basis of literary sources, through then 
stylistic relationship with works of known date, and by internal 
comparisons within the group of four pictures. 

Ihe chronological limits of Ryder’s activity may be estab- 
lished as ranging from the early 1870's (he exhibited at the Na- 
tional Academy tor the first time in 1873) to the year of his 
death, 1917. After moving to New York City from New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, about 1870, he studied briefly with Wil 
liam Marshall and in 1871 was admitted as a student to the Na- 
tional Academy of Desien, where he remained for a short time. 
His first independent work of this decade consisted mainly of 
landscapes with horses or cattle, treated in a realistic way; but 
by about 1880, he left these subjects for more imaginative 
themes which often utilized the human figure as the chief vehi 
cle of expression. Most of his more turbulent, visionary can- 
vases, in turn, were created in the 1890's and the early years of 
the twentieth century. 

This chronological outline of Ryder’s style was presented in 
more complete form by Lloyd Goodrich in his catalogue of the 
Albert P. Ryder Centenary Exhibition (Whitney Museum of 
American Art, October 18-November 30, 1947).° Relying on 
exhibition- and sale-records, and other documents, Mr. Good- 
rich has been able to establish general dates for a number of 
Ryder’s paintings, from which it is possible to derive a reason- 
ably accurate picture of his stylistic evolution. 

By virtue of their subject matter and comparatively realistic 
handhing, The White Horse and Evening Rest may be placed 
tentatively in the 1870's. More specifically, a close comparison 
can be made between The White Horse and Mending the Har- 
ness, in the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. (Figure 

® Mr. Goodrich has contributed the best studies on Ryder's chronology, to date 


He is also preparing a catalogue raisonné of Ryders paintings and has gen rously 


made available to the present writer the history of the four Princeton pictures 
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}, reproduced through the courtesy of the National Gallery). 
Here the foreshortened pose of the horse is almost identical, 
possibly because Ryder worked from the same drawing in each 
instance. Parallels to Evening Rest among the artist’s early 
works are abundant too; especially interesting is a series of small 
rural scenes depicting animals standing quietly in tree-studded 
helds."’ This type of picture, broader in treatment than The 
White Horse, reveals Ryder’s increasingly romantic and _per- 
sonal vision of nature's forms. 

The next step, following Goodrich’s study, is to the work of 
the 1880's, which usually breaks away from the realistic rep- 
resentation of everyday subjects furnished by the world around 
him. This decade witnesses the emergence of Ryders more in- 
ventive productions, for which he has become justly famous: 
his subjects included scenes from the Bible, mediaeval history, 
ancient mythology, Shakespeare, and a host of other literary 
sources.'' At the same time, he turned his attention to the hu- 
man situation, which he represented in universal, if melancholy, 
terms. It was presumably in the 1880's that The Poor Artist was 
painted; the increasingly rough handling of the pigment and 
greater sense of abstract design of the canvas suggest a close rela- 
tionship to other pictures of this decade. 

Similarities between Macbeth and the Witches and Ryder’s 
works of the 1880's and early 1890's also may be found, both in 
subject matter and style. Many pictures of this period are charac- 
terized by extremely simple compositions which derive their im- 
pact from sharply contrasting, expressive silhouettes. A greater 
degree of flatness may be found at this time, too, in such works 
as Pegasus (Worcester Art Museum) and TJozlers of the Sea 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art). And the Shakespearean subject, 
of course, suggests a date after the seventies. 

At this point, de Kay’s article of 1890 in The Century Maga- 
zine should be mentioned again, since it establishes the terminal 
date for at least one, and possibly three, of the Princeton pic- 
tures. In the case of Macbeth and the Witches, there can be 
little doubt that the excerpt from this article quoted earlier 


10 Cf. Price, op. cit., pls. 12, 29, 41, 4%, 129, 130. 

11 Ryder’s literary sources have been analyzed by Richard Braddock in “The 
Literary World of Albert Pinkham Ryder,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 6th Series, 
AXNIIT, o71, Jan., 1948, pp. 46-56. 
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refers to our painting; thus, it can be dated conclusively before 
i8go. More perplexing is the question of whether two more 
of our pictures are referred to by de Kay. In his survey of Ry- 
ders work he mentioned that “one drab interior of a stable 
with an old heavy fetlocked horse hangs in his studio.’ This 
could easily apply to The White Horse; moreover, there is no 
other painting known to the present writer that matches this 
description. Of course, it is possible that de Kay's remarks were 
inspired by a picture now lost, but if this is not the case, then 
The White Horse may be included in the pre-1890 group. This 
article suggests, too, that Evening Rest, or a picture similar to 
it, was seen by its author. In his discussion of Ryder’s paintings 
of horses, he mentioned ‘‘a large white horse before which a 
hostler is bending to wash its hoofs.”'* This description corre- 
sponds closely to our Evening Rest, if we can assume that the 
unclear red form in front of the horse is a human figure. Here, 
de Kay may have misread the action represented by Ryder; or, 
more probably, he is referring to another painting that is very 
close in theme to Evening Rest. In either case, a date before 
18go seems likely for the picture. 

Although we cannot date the Princeton pictures positively, it 
is possible to arrange them in their probable order of execution 
on stylistic grounds. The formal changes reflected in these paint- 
ings document several stages in the shift from Ryder’s early style 
to his mature style. But more than this is involved: Ryder’s 
evolution is clearly echoed in the development of many Euro- 
pean and American artists active in the 1870's and 1880's, such 
as Inness, Homer, Whistler, Seurat, and Gauguin. In their sim- 
plest terms these comprehensive stylistic changes, which in the 
Princeton pictures exist most sharply between The White Horse 
and Macbeth and the Witches, can be described in the following 
way. The representation of deep space, often by means of per- 
spective and receding diagonals, gives way to a new flatness in 
which the integrity of the picture plane is respected. By the 
same token, gradated modelling by light and shade is dimin- 
ished, to be replaced, in part, by the conception of accents of 
color and shape broadly distributed on the two-dimensional 


i2de Kav. loc. cit. 
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surtace of the canvas. [his desire to flatten torms also breeds a 
new emphasis on silhouettes, the expressive possibilities of 
which are understood thoroughly by Ryder in the winding road, 
trees, and figures of his Macheth. The tormula tor liehting 
changes too: while Ryder's earlier works, such as The White 
Horse, represent solid objects itluminated by an external source 
—albeit a diffuse one—his later works, like those by many of 
his contemporaries, try to give a sense of light emanating from 
the canvas itself. (This is one of the reasons why Rydet exper 
mented constantly with underpainting in the manner of Rem 
brandt and the Dutch masters.) The “abstractness” of the lieht 
in much late nineteenth century painting, too, lent strength to 
the already powerlul formal designs employed by some of the 
artists mentioned above—including Ryder, of course." 

If the preceding paragraph has pointed out in a general way 
Ryder’s shift from naturalism to a more abstract style, as seen 
in the changes from The White Horse to Macbeth, then it re- 
mains for us to relate the other two paintings to this develop. 
ment. Since both of them show stylistic features that are more 
advanced than those of The White Horse, in the light of the 


‘4 One is tempted to speculate on the possibility of oriental influence in Mae 
beth and the Witches. de Kay, ibid., p. 255, noted the oriental appearance of 
some of Ryder’s works and related that once a Persian stopped the artist in the 
street while he was carrving one of his own paintings; the stranger's interest was 
aroused because he believed the picture to be of Persian origin. Although this 
story may be apocryphal, it demonstrates that a connection between Rvyder's 
art and that of the Near East had been made during his lifetime. His emphasis 
in Macbeth on flat pattern in the over-all design of the picture and in his figure 
treatment is suggestive of the Japanese print. The form of the horse and the 
three witches obeys the old oriental principle of conveying expressive gesture 
through silhouettes (significantly, the shadow play, involving a similar aesthetic 
was revived in France in the eighties and nineties). Could Ryder have seen and 
studied oriental art? In a recent essay on this subject, as it pertains to Winslow 
Homer's work, an afhrmative answer has been proposed. Albert Ten Evck Gard 
ner, in his text for the catalogue, Winslow Homer Retrospective Exhibitior 
New York and Washington, 1958-59, has presented convincing arguments that 
oriental sources, particularly Japanese, were available to Homer and had a 
pronounced effect on many of his paintings and illustrations. In the t&8yo's and 
early 1880's Homer and Ryder were both in New York City and both traveled 
to Europe during this period (Homer was in New York from 1859 to i881, and 
went to Europe in 1866 and im 1881-82; Ryder’s lite from about iyo to rgt7 
Was spent in New York, except for trips to Europe in 87, 882, r88s, and 
i8Q6). This connection is mentioned here not to suggest influences from one 
artist to the other, but to affirm the fact that. they could have had at their dis 


posal the same type of oriental material 
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Fig. 7. “Windmill” (Princeton). 


foregoing discussion it must be assumed that they follow it in 
order of time. Evening Rest and The Poor Artist show a tree- 
dom of paint manipulation that is not evident in the earlier 
White Horse; Ryder has emphasized the viscous quality of the 
pigment and has not hesitated to reveal “the handwriting of 
the artist’ in his brushwork. At the same time, there is a greater 
accord in these two pictures between the pictorial devices used 
to achieve the illusion of depth and the decorative possibilities 
of the surface of the canvas. Because of its rural subject, which 
is close in spirit to The White Horse, Evening Rest appears to 
precede The Poor Artist in time of execution. It should be re- 
called here that one of the important changes in Ryder's the- 
matic material around 1880 was from landscape and animal sub- 
jects to the human figure. However, on the visual level, there 
are nore similarities than differences between Evening Rest and 
The Poor Artist, which would suggest that they are not far apart 
in date. The latter picture is painted with the same heavy im- 
pasto and broad stroke, which no longer shows a concern for the 
purely literal, narrative possibilities of the scene. Instead, Ry- 
der characteristically reduces the forms to spectral accents set 
against a background dominated by halt-lights and brumous 
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Fig. 8. “Detail of Windmill” (Princeton). 


shadows. Hints of the more abstract language of Macbeth and 
the Witches can be found in his greater insistence On a surtace 
pattern of dark and light areas and in his negation of a pro- 
nounced illusion of depth. Finally, owing to its pronounced flat- 
ness and simplification of form, Macbeth may be considered as 
the latest picture in the series. 

The arguments presented here, when viewed in conjunction 
with Charles de Kay's comments quoted earlier, would suggest 
a pre-18go0 date for all four Ryders. Tentatively, then, the fol- 
lowing approximate dates for these paintings are offered: The 
White Horse, middle or late 1870's; Evening Rest, about 1880; 
The Poor Artist, early 1880's; Macbeth end the Witches, middle 
or late 1880's. 


The two drawings given to the Art Museum by Mr. Martin 
are both studies of a windmill, executed in pencil on white pa- 
per (Figures 7-8).'° The small size of the sheets suggests that 


15 Windmill, accession number 57-114. Height 0.11 m.; width 0.175 m. Pencil 
on white paper. Unsigned. Ex collection: Mrs. Norma A. Lindsay: Alastair B. 
Martin. Detail of Windmill, accession number 57-115. Height o.11 m.; width 
0.175 m. Pencil on white paper. Unsigned. Ex collection: Mrs. Norma A. Lind- 
say; Alastair B. Martin. The photographs for Figures 7 and 8 are by Miss E. G. C. 
Menzies of Princeton. 
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they were leaves from a sketchbook. As such, they are examples 
of Ryder’s documentation of the motif by direct study. The 
analytical aspect of these drawings is confirmed, too, by color 
notations made on them by the artist. We are to assume, I think, 
that these are preparatory sketches, done on the site, for one 
of several paintings representing windmills.'® It has been im- 
possible to relate these drawings, however, to a known example 
of this type. 

Ihe two sheets are closely related: one is, in fact, a detailed 
study of the windmill represented in the other. Ryder pre- 
sumably discovered this motif in his walks in the country near 
New York City, and after sketching the scene broadly, he set 
down more detailed observations on the structure and mechan- 
ics of the windmill. 

Since neither sheet is signed or dated, the problem of chronol- 
ogy emerges once more. On the basis of our previous discussion 
of Ryder’s stylistic development, this pair of drawings would 
seem to belong to his early style, probably dating in the 1870's. 
[here are two reasons for this conclusion: they share the dom1- 
nant naturalism of his work of that decade, and are concerned 
with rural landscape, a theme that Ryder appears to have aban- 
doned almost entirely in the 1880's and later. 

Our discussion of these pictures has been restricted, by choice, 
to the more practical questions of subject matter, condition, dat- 
ing, and stylistic relationship to other examples of Ryder’s work. 
But much more can be said about this important American 
painter. Although he had no direct following and is not “Ameri- 
can” in the sense that Homer and Eakins are, Ryder’s artistic 
position, from about 1915 to the present, has been one of con 
siderable prestige. His reputation in this country has been high, 
I think, because his work has appealed to many different people 
on a variety of levels. His personal individualism has made him 
the hero of some American painters who admired his resolute 
withdrawal from society and his unflinching devotion to his 
art. His artistic individualism, too, can be admired by non- 
academic painters, who see in him the triumph of originality 
over tradition. But even more specifically, Ryder’s message, per- 
haps more than that of any other nineteenth-century American 


16 Cf. Price, op. cit., pls. 62, 199 
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painter, seems to have kindled the enthusiasm of avant-garde 
artists in this country, many of whom are able to find in his 
work the seeds of abstraction and expressionism of a highly per- 
sonal order. His fame, however, rests on a base broader than 
this. About the time of his death, Ryder’s art became increas- 
ingly popular with collectors and the general public—so much 
so that it has been estimated that there are more than a thou- 
sand known forgeries of his work.'* Early in the present cen- 
tury he appears to have penetrated deeply into the American 
artistic Consciousness: at this time a sympathy for romantically 
conceived pictures still lingered in many circles. It was probably 
this taste for the unclear and the mysterious that enabled him 
to strike such a resonant chord in that generation. But his 
unique strength, which lifts him above the sentimentalists of 
his day, was based on a profound emotional involvement in 
his subyjec ts and the concomitant skill to invent forms that could 
transfer these feelings into pictorial terms. Today, if much of 
his original symbolic intent is lost to us, Ryder’s pictures may 
still claim our lasting admiration for their highly refined ab- 
stract designs. 


William I. Homer 


17 Cf. Llovd Goodrich, “The Study of Nineteenth Century Art.” Art in Amer- 
ica, XXXII, 4, Oct., 1945, pp. 228-29. 


AN ARRETINE VASE BY NICEPHORUS 
is said that one day, as he | Lazzaro Vasari} was looking 
for vases in a place where he thought the ancients had 
worked, he found in a clay-field .. . three arches of ancient 
ovens, and about them a quantity of fragments and of broken 
vessels with four whole ones. These he presented to Lorenzo 
the Magnificent when on a visit to Arezzo... 2" 

Such a vase has come to The Art Museum, but in a reversed 
gesture, for it is the patron who has made the gift which becomes 
part of the C. O. von Kienbusch, ]r., Memorial Collection 
(Figures 1-4). The coral-red, egg-shaped vase, poised on a deli- 
cate pedestal-foot is a product of one of the famous factories of 
ancient Arezzo which flourished at the outset of the Roman 
Empire.2 No collection of ancient pottery is really complete 
without an example; and any collection closely integrated with 
the teaching of the history of European art should have one of 
these heritages from antiquity which exerted a demonstrable 
influence on later artistic expression, The gift is understandably 
accepted with appreciative enthusiasm, especially as we have 
long wanted an Arretine vase for the Princeton collection.* 

Although clearly imitations of the metal vessels preferred by 
well-to-do Romans and clearly the output of mass-production 
methods. these vases have enjoyed a justified reputation from 
the time of their manufacture. The export trade in Arretine 
ware is in itself an indication of the popular esteem which an- 
tiquity had for the pottery; it has been found northward to 
England and eastward to India. The first-century epigrammist 
Martial was disdaintul of earthenware vessels, but even he man- 

Giorgio Vasari, The Lives of the Painters, on Lazzaro Vasari (translation 
by A. B. Hinds). 

2 For accounts of Arretine ware, cf. Hans Dragendortl and Carl Watzinger, 
Arrettnische Reliefkeramik, Reutlingen, 1948; H. Comfort, in’ Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopddie, Supplementband VII, 1940, cols. 1g08fl.; George H. Chase, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Catalogue of Arretine Pottery, Boston, 1916, pp. 
iff., and The Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery, New York, 1g08, pp. iff. For 


further bibliography, see Christine Alexander, Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, 


U.S. A. fascicule 9g, p. 7. 
8 Inventory number 59-5. Height, 0.105 m. Diameter, 0.117 m. There are chips 
in the foot and rim, otherwise the vase is intact. The photographs for Figures 


1-4 were taken by Miss Elizabeth G. C. Menzies of Princeton. 
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aged an indirect and grudging good word for Arretine: “We 
advise you not to be too scornful of Arretine vases; Porsena was 
grand with Tuscan pottery.”* Centuries later, discoveries of the 
ware in the area of the old tactories aroused great excitement 
and praise. The thirteenth-century Ser Ristoro d’Arezzo_ be- 
came eloquent: “When any of these fragments come into the 
hands of sculptors or artists or other cognoscenti, they consider 
them as sacred things and marvel that human nature could rise 
to such heights of subtlety, cunning, form, color and deep en- 
graving, and they say that these artisans were divine or that the 
vases fell from heaven, unable to understand how the shape, 
color and other artifices of these vases were made.’ Later, 
Renaissance artists were deeply impressed by the delicate orna- 
ment of the thin-walled pottery and appreciation of the crafts- 
manship is still manifest. 

The relief ornament which decorates the body of the Prince- 
ton cup shows two hunting scenes at the tense moment when 
the prey is charging. On one side a hunter stands braced, hold- 
ing his spear in both hands, as a boar hurtles through thickets 
(Figures 1-2). He is assisted by an active dog and by a com 
panion who, armed with upraised axe, prepares to deal the 
coup de grace; the situation seems under control. Things have 
not gone so well on the other side. A hunter has tallen and is 
being mauled by a large and undoubtedly infuriated bear; two 
other hunters come to the rescue, one runs in from the right, 
the other moves in from the left with an axe (Figures 3-4). 

The repetition of the axe-bearing figure is hardly surprising 
in mould-made relief ware, although in narrative scenes such 
repetition is more likely to occur on various products of the 
same workshop than on the same vase. Regular readers of The 
Record may remember that in last year’s discussion of two bowls 
made by Lapius and Popilius, the two potters could be closely 
associated by their use of the same stamps on their vases." As 
mentioned in that article, vases decorated with low relief orna- 
ment were popular for generations in Greece and Italy; Arre- 
tine ware was outstanding in this tradition for the very fine qual- 


‘Martial, Epigrammata XLV, 

‘Quoted by A. Fabroni, Storia degli antichi vasi fittili aretini, Arezzo 
pp. 14-15. 

6 Record of The Art Museum XVII, 1g5s, pp. 2ift. 
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Figs. 1-2. Arretine Vase in Princeton 
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Figs. 3-4. Arretine Vase in Princeton. 
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ity of the fabric, the warm red color, and the unusually delicate 
execution of design. The technical process of manutacture was 
to prepare a mould of clay into which the desired design was 
impressed by a series of stamps bearing the individual units ot 
the design; after it was fired in the kiln, the mould was revolved 
on the potter's wheel and a shell of clay was worked into it; 
the shrinkage of the drying clay was sufficient to pull the cast 
from the walls of the mould. Any accessory parts, such as han- 
dles and foot, were added. A thin slip of liquid clay, colored 
with ochre, was applied to give a warmer, lustrous red coating 
and the vase was then fired. This method obviously permitted 
assembly-line routine and it is small wonder that such a quantity 
has survived. 

The manufacturer took pride in his product and made a 
point of marking many of the moulds with his stamp. Such a 
trade-mark may be seen just behind the bear on the Princeton 
vase. It informs us that the mould was made by Nicephorus 
who worked for the firm of Perennius. The shop was an impor- 
tant one in Arretium and it was active for the relatively brief 
lifetime of the Arretine fabric; it was supervised by a man who, 
judging by his cognomen, Tigranus, was an immigrant from the 
east, the freedman of M. Perennius whose name he took, 
cording to custom. We know the names of some of the men 
who worked for the firm, Greeks who also migrated westward 
as Rome assumed increasing control over the ancient world. 
One of these was Nicephorus. 

The appearance of Arretine pottery in datable military camps 
in the Rhineland has been invaluable in establishing the chro- 
nology of the ware and showing that its period of production 
fell, in round numbers, between go B.c. and go A.p. The potter 
Nicephorus belonged to the earlier part of this span and his 
floruit was around 25-15 B.C. 

There are at least two dozen published fragments of vases, 
fragments of moulds and a nearly complete vase which preserve 
parts of the same scenes as appear on the Princeton vase.’ Many 

? Dragendorff, op. cit., nos, 116-119, 121-126, 130, 193; C. Alexander, op. cit., 
pls. NXXV; XL, I; NLII, 3; G. H. Chase, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Catologue 
of Arretine Pottery, nos. 76-80; G. H. Chase, The Loeb Collection of Arretine 
Pottery, nos. 137-199; G. Franciosi, Italia artistica: Arezzo, 1909, p. 22; H. B. 


Walters, Catalogue of The Roman Pottery in the Departments of Antiquities, 
British Museum, London, 1908, Lior. 
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of these are stamped by the Perennius firm and one fragment 
of a mould in Boston also gives the name of Nicephorus. None 
of the more extensively preserved of these repeats the Princeton 
scenes precisely, Small variations are due to the fact that, at the 
time of making the mould, the stamps with the individual 
motifs were used in slightly different positions and arrange- 
ments. Some of the elements in the Composition occur even on 
vases of different fabric—on a vase coated with vitreous glaze*® 
and on a fragment of a vase which was apparently finished with 
polychrome slip-paint’—showing the ease with which such relief 
ornament could be transferred and borrowed. Although miass- 
produced, the Princeton vase manages to have an individuality 
which time has elevated to the status of possible uniqueness. 
But we are not searching here for rarity and are only happy that 
we can at last display an excellently preserved vase which re- 
flects the decorative, delicate charm of the art of the Augustan 


ave. 
F. F. J 


*R. Kliigmann, “Coppa inargentata ¢ smaltata di Villanuova,” Annali dell’ 
Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, 1871, pp. rgsft 

* Hetty Goldman, editor, Excavations at Gorlii Kule, Tarsus, 1, The Hellenistic 
and Roman Periods, p. 266, no. 6g8 
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RECENI 


ACQUISITIONS 


The following objects were received in 1958: 


PAINTING 


Ihe Balken 
Folk Art. 65 paintings and watercol 
ors. Gift of kKdward Balken ‘OF 

‘William 
Mrs 


Collection of American 


\lston. Class 


\lston 


Lhomas Sully 
and 
of Rufus King 


\nonvmous 


ol i825" Bequest 

carly 
of 
Ord vance 


\ntiworp mannerist 
roth century, “Lamentation 


lhe National Forge and 
( 
School 


Madonna 


Pisan igth Century 
Child 


“Flagellation 


and \nnuncia 
thon “Cruchixion. 
fequired through a gift of Mr. and 
Vrs. Jacoh Reder in memory of their 
only 


son, kmmanuel Reder, who was 


killed in the 


and an anonymous gifl 


invasion of Normandy. 


and 
Jolin 


“Madonna 


and Gertrude 


Domenico Beccafumi 
Child 
Maclean 
Fundy 


Spanish, late 


Vuseum Purchase 
igth century. Len beam 
panels decorated with rinceaux and 
von Aien- 
Memorial Collection. 


secular figure scenes. C. O 
busch, Jr 
\nonvmous, follower of 
“The Visitation Museum Purchase 
\nonyvmous, Japanese, Kamakura pe 
rial, “Handscroll: Buddhist Sub 
jects.” C. O. von Kienbusch, Jr., Me 

morial Collection. 

Anonymous, Japanese, Ashikaga period 
“Zen Priests Painting” (pair of hang 
ing paintings). ©. O. von Kienbusch, 


Memorial Collection. 


Shen Chou, “Lands« ape O. von 
Kianbusch, Jr... Memorial Collection. 
Lan Ying, “River Landscape.” C. O. 


von Kienbusch, IJr.. 


lection. 


Vemorial Col- 


Yiin Shou-p'ing, “Begonia” and “Flow- 
ering Peach Branch.” C. O. von Kien- 
busch, Jr., 

Sun th, 


Memorial Collection. 
“Handscroll: Hunting Scenes.” 
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lintoretto, 


©. O. von Kienbusch, Jr. Me 
Collection 

lao Chi, “Landscape in the style of 
Ni ( von Av nhbusch. 
Memorial Collection 

Lo Pine 


ial 


(album of ten 
Av nbhusch. 


“Landscapes” 
leaves) ( 0) von 
Vemorial Collection 


Viin-hsi (chih po) “Fan: Land- 
Vusenm Purchase 

Tvu-chung, Ihree Men at a 
lable Museum Purchase. 

Forgery after Tao Chi, “Watching a 


Cascade.” Gift of Dr. Ho-ching 
Mincho (Chodensu), “Bodhisatva.” Gift 

of Mir. and Mrs. N | 
Rosetsu, “Gamma Sennin.”’ 


and 


Hamme 
Gift of My. 


Hammer. 


SCULPTURE 


Marble head of 


Marcus Aurelius. Ro 


man, circa 175 AD. C. O. von Kien- 
Vemorial Collection 
St. Lecla. Limestone. French, 15th cen 


turs. ¢ O. von Kienbusch Jr.. Me- 
mortal Collection. 

Page Offering Kevs of City. Polyvchrome 
Wood, French, circa 1480. Gift of The 
Friends of The 

Antoine Louis Barve 


C,ifl of Hugh 


“Tiger.” Bronze. 


Adams ‘35 


DRAWINGS 


George Bellows, “The Murder of Edith 


Cavell.” Museum Purchase (The Lau- 
Hall Memorial Collection 
Fund) 

Jan Both, “Landscape.” Museum Pur- 
chase. 


Lucas van (?), “Standing Man.” 
Museum Purchase 

Anonymous, Dutch, 16th Century, after 

and “Hell.” Muse- 

(The Laura P. Hall 

Memorial Collection). 


Bosch, “Heaven” 


um Purchase 


. 
ee 


John Piper, “Village.” Gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alan H. Temple. 

Louis Jean Desprez, “View of Messina.” 
Purchase (The Laura P. 
Hall Memorial Collection Fund). 

J. A.D. Ingres, “Study of the Laocoon.” 


Vuseum 


Vuseum Purchase. 


Jean Pillement, “Landscape.” Museum 


Purchase. 
Anonymous, German, 7th Century, 
Purchase 


“Niyvtho 


Museum Purchase. 


“Dolphin.” Museum 
Marco 


logical Scene.” 


Antonio Franceschini, 


Alessandro Magnasco (7), “Lamenta- 


tion.” Museum Purchase. 
Giovanni Francesco Romanclh, “The 
Holy Family Vuseum Purchase. 
Anonymous, Italian, 6th Century, 


“Statue of Moses by Michelangelo.” 


Vuseum Purchase. 


PRINIES 


George Bellows, “A Stag at Sharkey's.” 
Museum Purchase (The Caroline G. 
Mather Fund). 

J. J. van \ liet, alter 
Woman 


Poe 


Rembrandt, “Old 
Reading.” Gift of Jolin P 
Francois Boucher, lithe Page and Five 
Vuseum Pur- 


Vathe) 


Engravings of Cupids.” 

chase 
Fund). 

Aristide Maillol, “Nude.” Museum Pur- 
chase (The Laura P. Hall Memorial 
Collection Fund) 

Albrecht Diirer, “The Small Woodcut 
Passion.” Gift of Jolin P. Poe in 

VW. Fre na, 


Caroline (,. 


memory of Albert 


Albrecht) Diirer, “Justice.” Museum 
Purchase (The Laura P. Hall Me 
morial Collection Fund), 

Jacopo de’ Barbari, “Victory with 


(The 
Memorial Collection 


Vuseum Purchase 


Hall 


rophies 
Laura 
Fund) 
Tovokuni I, 
Sumida River.” 


Festival on the 
Vrs. 


“Night 
Gift of Mr. and 
Rowland Burnstan. 


METLALWORK 


Bronze mirror. Egyptian, XIL Dynasty. 


Vuseum Purchase. 


Iwo bronze statuettes of Isis and Ho- 
rus; statuettes of Ptah and of Apis 
bull. Egyptian, Ptolemaic period 
Gift of Mr. Horace Mayer. 


Bronze figurines of Khnum, Apis Bull, 
and Horus hawk. Egyptian, Ptole 
maic period. Museum Purchase. 

Bronze statuette of a pharoah. Egyp 

tian, Ptolemaic period. Museum Pur- 

chase. 


Spouted bronze vase. Luristan Vuseum 


Purchase (The Caroline G. Mather 
Fund). 

Oth Century Italic bronze male tigu 
rine; 4th century Italic bronze tigu 
rine of Herakles. Museum Purchase. 

Bronze male figure. Gallo-Roman. Mu- 
scum Purchase. 

Bronze statuette of cagle. Roman. Gift 


of The Friends of The 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spouted pottery bowl. Persian, grd mil- 
Gift of H. D. Motamed. 


I wo prehistoric Persian pottery goblets, 


lennium BA 


Museum Purchase 


Three faience ushabti. Egyptian, Ptole 
maic period. Giff of Mr. Horace 
Mayer. 


South Italian red-tigure 


vase, late 5th century B.C.; head and 


Fragment of 


shoulders of Zeus. Museum Purchase. 


Ivory figurine, personification of \u- 


tumn. Roman, grd Century A.D.; 


Museum Purchase. 
Moulded blue glass bottle. Roman, tst 
century A.D. 
Clay figurine of a 
Seljuk period 
Fifteen fragments of amd Is 
lamic textiles. Gift of Mrs. Alan J. B. 


Wace and Miss Elizabeth Wace. 


Vuseum Purchase 
musician. Persian, 
Vusewm Purchase 


Ihree fragments of textiles. Coptic; 
Italian, 16th century; Turkish, 16th 
century. Gift of Mr. Horace Maver. 


‘ 


Vellum sheet of Cutie calligraphy and 
page of Lurkish 
manuscript with miniature. Giff of 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl ‘so. 

Page of antiphonal with miniature of 
the Nativity. Abruzzi, late 14th Cen 
turv. Gift of Alastair B. Martin °38 

Group of illuminated letters 


Century 


French 
igth Century. Museum Purchase 


Lapestry, “The Seven Deadly 


Sins.” 


late 
C.ift of 


Lucien 


sth contury. 
fhbrams ino memory of 
fhrams 

Pair of stained glass windows, “Jona 
Models by Fran 
cis Lathrop for the old Marquand 
Chapel. Gift of the Museum for the 


than’ and “David 


{ris of Decoration, ¢ 00 pe) Union 
Group of rubbings of Chinese monu 
ments. Gift of George Rowley 


~ 
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THE ART MUSEUM + PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Art Museum, a section of the Department of Art and Archaeology of 
Princeton University, is intended to form a visible epitome of the history of art 
from earliest times to the present, that is, to cover the ground of the teaching by 
the Department. 

Ihe Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 12 noon, 2 to 4:30 P.M., Sundays 
from 2 to 5 P.M.; it is closed Thanksgiving Day, December 24-25, 31, January 1, 
Easter weekend, and from July 1 to September 10. 


RECORD 


Ihe Record is published twice yearly. There is no subscription fee. Inquiries 
and requests may be addressed to the Editor, Miss Jones. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE MUSEUM 


Ihe Friends of the Museum was organized in the Spring of 1950 to promote a 
wider interest in The Art Museum among alumni and friends, among the Uni- 
versity and other communities; to enlarge the purchasing funds of the Museum 
in order to round out the collections with objects of quality useful in the teaching sd 
of the Department as well as for the enjoyment of the visiting public; to attract 
gifts of museum quality and to assist in the effort to obtain eventually a new 
building so very much needed for the adequate display of collections. Special 
lectures and exhibitions are arranged for the Friends. Annual memberships begin 
at five dollars. Inquiries may be addressed to any member of the Staff. 


STAFF 


T. DeEWaALp 


Director, Curator of Renaissance and Modern Art 


FRANCES Fottin Jones 


Assistant to the Director, Curator of Classical Art 
Rosert A. Kocnu 
Assistant Director, Curator of American Art 
SARA F. PATTERSHALI 
Secretary 


GEORGE ROWLEY 
Curator of Far Eastern Art 
Francis F. A. Comsrock 


Curator of Prints and Drawings 
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